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ABSTRACT 



In 1997, the District of Columbia enacted legislation 
implementing provisions of the 1996 federal welfare law, which includes a 
5-year lifetime limit on welfare benefits. Families will begin reaching that 
limit in 2002. The District's welfare reform experience has been similar to 
that of other states. Welfare caseloads have fallen substantially, and a 
relatively high percentage of former welfare recipients are working. However, 
significant numbers of families have not left welfare and are approaching 
time limits. The District helps families move to employment and uses the 
federal law’s flexibility to continue providing cash assistance to families 
who reach the time limit but do not earn sufficient income. This report 
describes: the District's welfare caseload trends; circumstances of former 
welfare recipients; the fact that the District is not unique in having many 
families nearing time limits; services the District provides to help 
long-term recipients move to work; what happens to families reaching the time 
limits; and how federal law gives states flexibility over time limit 
policies. As a large city, the District faces larger challenges than average 
in helping needy families move from welfare to work. Its welfare reform is 
hampered by delayed and incomplete implementation of some welfare reform 
components. (SM) 
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March 28, 2001 



The Status of Welfare Reform in the District of Columbia 



by Ed Lazere 



Summary 



The District of Columbia enacted legislation implementing provisions of the 1996 federal 
welfare law in March 1997. The District’s law, like those of many other states, includes a five- 
year lifetime limit on receipt of welfare benefits under the federal Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families (TANF) block grant, which means that families could begin reaching the time 
limit in March 2002. District officials estimate that as many as 2,652 families could reach the 
time limit that month and that an additional 2,511 families could hit the time limit by December 
2002. Policymakers, interest groups, the media, and concerned citizens have raised questions 
regarding what the District will do to assist families facing time limits. 



The approaching time limit creates an opportunity to assess the status of welfare reform 
in the District. This analysis finds that the District’s experience under welfare reform, while 
distinct, has been similar in some fundamental ways to the experiences of other states. 1 Welfare 
caseloads have fallen substantially in the District and other states, and a relatively high 
percentage of former welfare recipient are working. At the same time, a significant share of 
families have not left assistance and are approaching time limits. Like a number of other states, 
the District is taking steps to identify employment barriers among the latter group and to provide 
appropriate services to help families move to employment. In addition, the District has decided 
to use the flexibility in the federal law to continue providing cash assistance to families reaching 
the time limit that do not earn enough to be self-sufficient. This reflects the District’s intent to 
support family stability while continuing efforts to help families seek meaningful employment. 

In making this choice, the District is following other states that have used the flexibility in the 
federal welfare law to design time limit policies without creating widespread financial hardship. 



The key findings related to the performance of the District’s welfare reform to date 
include the following. 



The District has experienced a substantial decline in its welfare caseload. The 
number of families receiving welfare benefits has fallen 41 percent since 1994, 
and the caseload is now at its lowest level since the early 1970s. 



1 D.C. is treated like a state under the federal welfare law. As a result, this paper refers to “other states” when 
describing the 50 states. 
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• Three of five families that leave welfare in the District are employed a year later, 
and an additional 20 percent worked at some point during the year but not at the 
time of the survey. These are similar to the employment experiences of former 
welfare recipients in other states. Former welfare recipients in the District who 
are employed typically work 40 hours per week and earn $8.13 an hour, which is 
somewhat higher than the earnings of similar families in other states. 

• The decline in the District’s caseload is somewhat less than in the nation as a 
whole, where the number of families on welfare fell 57 percent from 1994 to June 
2000. In part, this difference reflects the fact that the District, as a city, has a 
more disadvantaged population than most states; cities generally have experienced 
smaller welfare caseload declines than the national average. In addition, the 
District has not adopted some of the more stringent policies that have contributed 
to caseload decline in other states. For example, while many states terminate an 
entire family’s assistance when adults do not comply with work requirements, the 
District and 12 other states reduce, but do not terminate, benefits in instances of 
non-compliance. 

• Delays and under-utilization of some welfare policies may have contributed to the 
pace of the District’s caseload decline and to the number of families reaching time 
limits, since appropriate services to help families become employed have not 
always been available. For example, the first round of contracts with private 
providers of employment services was not established until November 1998, and a 
second round of contracts — which has received broad praise for improving the 
delivery of these services — was completed in July 2000. Moreover, the District 
has a program to provide services to adult welfare recipients with severe physical 
or mental health problems or substance abuse problems, without subjecting them 
to a time limit, yet fewer than 300 families now participate in it. This suggests 
that a large share of the families approaching time limits may have serious 
employment barriers that have not been identified. (As described below, new 
policies being implemented may improve the identification of these barriers.) 

• While a significant share of families still receiving cash assistance in the District 
is approaching the 60-month limit on receipt of federal benefits, this phenomenon 
is not unique. Administrative data indicate that a large share of welfare recipients 
in the nation as a whole may be nearing time limits. 

Like other states, the District is adopting some new policies to intensify services for 
families that have been on welfare all or most of the time since 1997. 

• The District is enhancing a home visiting program intended to identify barriers to 
work and then link families with services. The District also is expanding a jobs 
program that will provide short-term publicly subsidized jobs for individuals 
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unable to find other work. Similar programs, in states such as Washington state, 
have proven to be effective in giving long-term welfare recipients work 
experience. 

The District has decided to use the flexibility provided in the federal welfare law 
to continue providing cash assistance to families that reach the time limits. While 
the federal welfare law includes a basic 60-month limit on the receipt of federal 
assistance, it also allows — and even anticipates — that at least some families 
will receive assistance beyond 60 months. Many other states have used this 
flexibility, resulting in a wide variety of policies to ensure that time limits do not 
result in severe financial hardships. Some states — Michigan, New York, and 
Vermont — effectively have no time limit. Six states — Arizona, California, 
Indiana, Maine, Maryland, and Rhode Island — continue to provide assistance 
after families reach time limits but reduce benefit amounts. Other state welfare 
programs include exemptions from the time limit that cover broad sections of 
their welfare caseloads. Other states have established criteria to provide 
extensions to families reaching time limits, including extensions when adults are 
making good faith efforts to move from welfare to work. 

These policies represent an effort by the District to improve its ability to serve 
long-term welfare recipients — both to address employment barriers and to 
provide meaningful work services — while also recognizing the importance of 
maintaining a safety net for vulnerable families, many of whom face serious 
employment barriers. These steps appear to be consistent with efforts in many 
other states to combine aggressive promotion of employment with flexible 
policies that assure support for the neediest families. 



Welfare Caseload Trends in the District 

Welfare caseloads increased sharply in D.C. in the early 1990s, as they did in most states, 
due largely to the national recession. The number of families on welfare peaked in early 1994 
and then began to fall significantly. The caseload declines reflect both economic improvements 
and welfare reform policies. 

• Between early 1994 and January 2001, the number of families on welfare in the 
District fell from 27,400 to 16,300, a decline of 41 percent. 

• The District’s welfare caseload decline since 1994 has more than offset the 
caseload increase that occurred in the early 1990s. In fact, the number of District 
families receiving welfare is lower than at any point since the early 1970s. 
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At the same time, the welfare caseload decline in the District is smaller than in the nation 
as a whole. Between early 1994 and June 2000, the number of families on welfare in the nation 
as a whole dropped 57 percent, while the number of welfare recipients in the District fell 37 
percent. 2 The more modest decline in caseloads in the District is likely to reflect a number of 
factors, although two particular factors appear significant. 



District Families with Children 
Reeceiving Welfare Cash Assistance, 1970-2001 




First, the District appears to have a more disadvantaged welfare population than the 
nation as a whole. A recent study by the Urban Institute found that welfare recipients in the 
District are more likely than welfare recipients nationally to have been on welfare for an 
extended period and to never have been married. 3 A 1999 study found that 85 percent of the 
District’s welfare recipients have low literacy skills, somewhat higher than the 76 percent of 
welfare recipients nationally with low literacy skills. 4 



2 National data are not available to compare caseload declines through January 2001, the most recent period for 
which D.C. data are available. 

3 Gregory Acs and Pamela Loprest, The Status ofTANF Leavers in the District of Columbia, Final Report , Urban 
Institute, January 2001 ('http.VAvww.urban.org/dc/dc tanf leavers.html). 

4 Alan Levinson, et. al, Welfare, Jobs, and Basic Skills: The Employment Prospects of Welfare Recipients in the 
Most Populous U.S. Counties, National Center for the Study of Adult Learning and Literacy, Report #10B, April 
1999. 
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In general, cities have experienced smaller welfare caseload declines than the national 
average. A report by the Brookings Institution found that between 1994 and 1999, the number of 
families on welfare in urban counties fell 41 percent, compared with a 52 percent decline in the 
nation as a whole. 5 

Second, the District does not have a full-family sanction policy. The federal welfare law 
requires states to sanction families, by reducing their benefits, when the adults do not comply 
with work requirements. Some 37 states have gone beyond the federal requirement and 
terminate benefits entirely for a family when adults are not in compliance, which is called a full- 
family sanction. The District and 12 states have chosen to reduce, but not terminate benefits in 
these instances. Research suggests that families that receive a full-family sanction are among the 
most disadvantaged welfare recipients and typically have very low earnings and rates of 
employment after being sanctioned. 6 

There are some indications that full-family sanctions have 
contributed significantly to caseload declines in at least some 
states. 



• In South Carolina, for example, welfare caseloads 
fell 62 percent from 1995 through 1999. Yet 
according to state officials, full-family sanctions 
accounted for more than a quarter of the decline. 
Without the impact of full-family sanctions, the 
caseload decline in South Carolina during this 
period would have been 45 percent, rather than 62 
percent. 

• In general, caseload declines in states without full- 
family sanctions, while substantial, have not been as 
large as in the states with full-family sanctions. Of 
the 12 states that do not impose full-family 
sanctions, the decline in welfare caseloads has 
ranged from 28 percent to 55 percent, and the 
average decline was 46 percent. 



Table 1 

Welfare Caseload Declines 
Since 1994 in States without 
Full-Family Sanctions 





Caseload 




Decline* 


Alaska 


41% 


California 


46% 


District of Columbia 


37% 


Indiana 


53% 


Maine 


54% 


Minnesota 


38% 


Missouri 


50% 


New Hampshire 


50% 


New York 


45% 


Rhode Island 


28% 


Texas 


55% 


Vermont 


41% 


Washington 


47% 


*This reflects caseload decline from 


early 1994 through June 2000. 



5 Katherine Allen and Maria Kirby, Unfinished Business: Why Cities Matter to Welfare Reform , The Brookings 
Institution Center on Urban and Metropolitan Policy, July 2000 (http://www.brookings.org/es/urban/ 
welfarecaseloads/2000report.htm). 

6 Heidi Goldberg and Liz Schott, A Compliance-oriented Approach to Sanctions in State and County TANF 
Programs , Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, October 2000 (http://www.cbpp.Org/l 0-1 -00sliip.htm) . 
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In addition to these factors, caseload declines in the District may have been slowed by the 
way it implemented welfare reform. While many states initiated welfare reform programs prior 
to the 1996 welfare law, and many other states implemented the federal law by early 1997, the 
District did not pass comprehensive reform legislation until 1999, and final regulations for this 
legislation have not yet been promulgated. (The District enacted welfare reform legislation in 
March 1997 that was very modest and limited primarily to the elements required under federal 
law). Moreover, as a result of the District’s fiscal crisis in the mid-1990s, some services 
provided outside of the welfare agency that nonetheless support welfare reform goals were under- 
funded. For example, the public schools offered virtually no adult basic education services in 
1997. 



Beyond that, the District government has received some criticism for its performance 
under welfare reform, and, in particular, for failing to provide services families need to move 
from welfare to work. 

• Delayed Implementation of Program Components: For a variety of reasons, 
including a cumbersome contracting process in the District government, contracts 
with providers of work services (“vendors”) were not established until November 
1998. A second round of contracts, which set more rigorous requirements for the 
services to be provided and included technical assistance for the vendors from a 
national welfare expert, was not issued until the summer of 2000. 

• Under-utilization of Program Components: The TAPIT program would allow as 
many as 400 adult welfare recipients to participate in post-secondary education, 
but it now has only 180 participants. More significantly, a program for adults 
with physical or mental disabilities or substance abuse problems (the POWER 
program) has fewer than 300 participants. The limited use of these programs in 
part reflects the inadequate assessments by the District government of the 
employment barriers and service needs of the District’s welfare recipients. As 
described below, an enhanced home visiting program that will be implemented in 
the near future may improve the identification of these barriers. 



The Circumstances of Former Welfare Recipients 

The District of Columbia and most states have conducted studies to track the experiences 
of families that have left welfare in recent years. All of the so-called “leavers” studies include 
information on employment and earnings, while some also include information on fringe benefits 
for employed leavers, receipt of food stamps and Medicaid among leavers that remain eligible for 
those programs, and the extent to which former welfare recipients are facing financial hardship. 
These studies represent the primary source of information on the status of former welfare 
recipients. 
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In January 2001, the Urban Institute released a study commissioned by the District that 
focused on D.C. families that left welfare in 1997 and 1998. 7 Among the major findings of the 
study are: 

• Some 60 percent of the welfare “leavers” were employed a year after their exit 
from welfare. An additional 20 percent had worked at some point but were 
unemployed at the time of the interview, and 20 percent had not worked at all in 
the year after leaving welfare. (Some of the unemployed leavers had returned to 
welfare by the time of the survey.) 

• The adults that were working typically earned $8.13 an hour and worked 40 hours 
per week. The typical working parent earned $3,934 in the fourth quarter after 
leaving welfare. 8 

• Roughly one of four families that left welfare returned to assistance within a year. 

• Families that left welfare continued to face high rates of hardship. Roughly one- 
third of leavers were behind on rent and utility bills, the same as the percentage of 
families that faced this problem while they had been on welfare. 

While these findings suggest that most welfare leavers in the District continue to have 
low incomes and to be financially vulnerable, the Urban Institute study notes that the status of 
welfare leavers in the District is roughly the same — and in some cases better — than the status 
of welfare leavers in other states. The study notes that the 60 percent employment rate of former 
welfare recipients is “similar to those found in studies of TANF leavers in other jurisdictions” 
and that the earnings of the District’s welfare leavers are “among the highest” when compared 
with other states. 9 Most leaver studies indicate that a sizable share of families return to welfare, 
and most find that the incidence of material hardship does not change significantly when families 
leave welfare. 



The District Is Not Unique In Having Many Families Nearing Time Limits 

Of the 16,300 families receiving TANF assistance in the District, 10,800 are subject to 
the city’s time limit. Most of the remaining families are “child-only”cases, families in which a 



Acs and Loprest, op. cit. 

8 A worker employed full-time at $8.13 an hour would earn $4,228 per quarter. The slightly lower figure for the 
District’s TANF leavers indicates that some of the these workers are not able to work full-time every week. This 
could reflect variations in work hours offered by an employer or time taken off due to illness or other factors, since 
many former welfare recipients do not receive paid leave benefits. 

9 Id., pp. i and 14. 
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